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16 will be seen that the doctrine of transmigration is attended with 
insuperable difficulties. 

l. Itis contrary to our experience.—By transmigration is 
meant that the same soul in the course of time takes up its residence 
in different bodies. Only the body is changed, the mind is the same 
mind. The mind therefore being the same possesses the same facul- 
ties in its present and in its former births. A traveller who jour- 
neys through the earth from city to city carries with him the remem- 
brance of his native place, the persons that he met, and other 
events that occurred. The soul ought to carry with it a complete 
remembrance of its past history ; but no man has experienced any- 
thing of the kind. Any claims to its possession are just as false as 
those with regard to magical powers. l 

It is objected that we cannot recall the events of our former 
births, because we are under the power of mdyd, or illusion. How 
is it that máyd extends only to alleged former births and not to the 
present? The fact is that one false theory is attempted to be support- 
ed by another. Wecannotrecollect events in alleged former births, 
because they hadno existence. Weremember the present life, mayd 
notwithstanding, because we have really existed. 

2 It is unjust.—Should a son be hanged because his father 
committed murder? According to transmigration, people suffer, 
not on account of their own deeds, but for those of their ancestors 
of which they know nothing. 

If a man isso changed at each birth as to forget all his 
previous history, he becomes virtually a new being. What he 
suffers now he suffers on account of sins committed by another ; 
and these sufferings he has no choice but to endure. Even the 
very sins a man now commits are punishments of previous sins, 
and he cannot but commit them. Their punishment, again, he 
cannot bear in this life if he would; they must be borne by him 
in another birth, when the loss of all consciousness of the present has 
made him, in fact, another person. His present happiness is the 
reward of a previous person’s good deeds, his present good deeds 
will be rewarded to some future person. In all this there is an 
absence of justice.’ 

3. It denis Divine Mercy.—The Rev. Dr. Hooper has the 
following remarks on this point :— 

“The system of Transmigration leaves absolutely no room for divine 
mercy. Four of the six philosophical systems do, indeed, acknowledge an 
s Iswara’; but what for? His one work is to arrange that each soul shall 
enjoy or suffer precisely the fruit of his doings, shall enter the body which 
exactly suits his deserts. In other words, Iswara’s one work is to carry out 
strict, unswerving justice. He haa nothing whatever todo with mercy. There 
is no possible room for it in the system. The very slightest exercise of 
mercy would be, so far, a derogation from the completeness of the system of 
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Transmigration, a blot on its fair name. What then? Do not Hindus believe 
in divine mercy? Indeed they do; and that in two ways, but both are 
entirely irrespective of, indeed they ignore, Transmigration. The statement, 
‘Iswara dayálu hai’ (God is merciful) is one which very few Hindus indeed 
would not subscribe to. So far have foreign influences permeated the modern 
Hindu mind, that very few indeed perceive, what however is obvious to any 
one who thinks, that the above statement is a flat contradiction, so far as it 
extends, of the Doctrine of Transmigration.”* 


Dr. Hooper further shows that ** Man's own natural tendency 
to mercy has been thwarted and stunted” by the doctrine of 
transmigration :— 


“ Let me give two familiar instances of this. Why are lepers, and those 
subject to similar diseases, so peculiarly shunned and loathed in India ? 
Why are they commonly regarded with an abhorrence which overcomes the 
pity, which such objects naturally stir up? Physical causes no doubt co- 
operate, as they do elsewhere ; but Hindus themselves explain it by the belief, 
that such sufferers are in an unusual degree sinners, i.e., are suffering the 
just consequences of extraordinarily heinous crimes. Is not this as much as 
to say, that a belief in Transinigration is answerable for all the unkindness 
shown to lepers in this country, which is over and above that displayed in 
other countries? Again, take the case of young widows. Can there, in the 
whole of humanity, be conceived a case deserving of more profound com- 
passion and tender pity than that of a young woman commonly is, who has 
just lost her husband ? And yet, in this country, are not the widow’s sorrows 
vastly aggravated, as a rule, by the unkind treatment to which she is subject ? 
But why do Hindus thus quench their natural instincts of pity? Let any 
Hindu answer the question himself. It is because he believes that the 
woman's sins, in some previous life, have caused that their son or brother has 
died. In other words, the belief in Transmigration is directly answerable for 
the miseries of the 20 millions of widows in India, which are over and above 
what widows suffer among others. I know well that, in many cases, natural 
instinct prevails, and widows are well treated ; but this is not because, but in 
spite, of the Doctrine of Transmigration.” : . 


Christianity, on the other hand, shows how Divine Justice and 
Mercy are reconciled through Jesus Christ. 


4. Its effects are pernicious.— We bring most evils upon our- 
selves by our own misconduct. The chief sufferings of men are 
caused by poverty and sickness. Poverty is often occasioned by 
laziness or want of thrift. One great reason why the people of 
India are poor is their extravagant expenditure on marriages. 
Most sickness is caused by bad water, filth, and unwholesome food. 
When people believe that their misfortunes arise from sins in a 
former birth, they rest contented and make no efforts to remove 
them. The constant excuse for almost everything that ought not 
to be is, “ What can we do? It is all the fruit of former births.” 
Even murderers comfort themselves with such an excuse. 

It has also been shown above that the cruel treatment of 
lepers and widows in India partly arises from the doctrine of 
transmigration. 
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There are other objections to the doctrine of transmigration. 

1. Inequalities of happiness are less than is supposed.—There 
are many poor men far happier than the rich. There is a proverb.: 
“ The fruit of austerities, a kingdom ; the fruit of a kingdom, hell.” 
Great men are tempted to vices from which the poor. are free. 
Wealth and power are, not unfrequently, a curse rather than a 
blessing. l 

2. It promotes worldliness. —This is thus shown by Dr. Hooper. 
According to transmigration, : 

-“ Virtue is rewarded by bodily health, by numerous and healthy children, 
by wealth, lands, and comfort, by pomp and magnificence, by rule and 
authority over others, and so on—all outward enjoyments; and that sin is 
similarly recompensed by external sufferings. Now, what can the tendency 
of this belief be, but worldly-mindedness ? If ihe reward of good conduct is 
believed to be pleasures which are purely external,—if Indra’s station is at 
the same time, believed to be the one of completest sensuous enjoyment, and 


the reward of the highest virtue,—nıust not such enjoyment be considered 
superior to virtue, as the end is superior to the means ?” 


3. We can look forward as well as backward.—This world is a 
state of preparation for the next. A child at school is placed 
under the discipline of a teacher to train him for the purposes of 
life. Notwithstanding all the pain and sorrow there is in the 
world, people are too much attached toit. Much more would this 
be the case if all went well with us. Sigkness, as it were, says to 
us, ‘‘ Arisé, this is not your rest.” 

A holy man of old said, “ It is good for me that I have been 
afflicted. Before I was afflicted I went astray ; but now have I kept 
Thy word.” Millions upon millions have had the same experience. 
Goad men who suffer affliction rightly, come out of it purified, like 
gold which has been tried by fire. Many parents have been led by 
the sickness and death of their children to think of a world where 
there is no more pain or death, and where they shall meet again 
their loved ones, never more to be separated. 


11. MUKTI, THE GREAT AIM OF THE BHAGAVAD GITA. 


The great inquiry of the Hindu is not, What is truth? but 
how to cut short? the 84 lakhs of births through which it is sup- 
posed every one must pass ; how to set the soul free from Prakriti. 

The Gitä calls this world “the seat of pain and death ; even the 
happiness of heaven is only transient.” 

“These great-souled men, having attained to me, come not again to life, 
which is transient, and the seat of pain: they reach the highest perfection.” 
VIII. 15. 

“Those who know the three Vedas, who drink the soma-juice, being 
purified from their offences, offer sacritices, and petition for heaven. These 
obtain the holy world of Indra, in which they feast upon the divine food of 
the gods. When they have partaken of that spacious heaven for a while in 
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proportion to their virtues, the Pre “gn oS this mortal world as soon, 
as their stock of merit is exhaust . IR. 


How to get rid of the curse of ua and not to be born 
again, is the grand object. The Gitä mentions the waren in which 
it is supposed this is to be attained : 

“He, O Arjuna, who truly knoweth my divine birth and oa. doth not 
upon his duane his mortal frame enter into another, for he ‚entereth into 
me. LEJ 
l “ The Yogi, thus constantly devoting his self to abstraction, whose 
ae is restrained, attaineth to peace, the supreme nirvána that is in me.” 

15. 

“ Supreme happiness attendeth the man whose heart is thus at ‚peace ; 
whose o are thus subdued, who is one with Brahma, and free from 


sin.” 

“ He who hath closed all the gates (of the senses), confined his heart 
(manus) inwardly, pees the vital breath in the head, constant in devotion ; 
repeating the syllable Om, signifying the eternal Brahma, era upon 
me, he who thus departeth goeth when he quitteth the body, to the highest 
place.” VIII. 12, 13, 

“ When the seer perceiveth no agent except the gunas, and knoweth what 
is above the gunas, he entereth into my being.” XIV. 19. 

“ Thus comprehending his identity with Brahma, calm in spirit, he 

ieveth not, wisheth not, being the same to all beings, he attaineth to supreme 
devotion in me. By this devotion he knoweth me truly who I am, and how 

great I am. Then having known me truly, he entereth into my essence,” 
(XVIII. 54, 55.) 


Some other passages imply that absorption ay also be attained 
by bhakti, exclusive devotion : 

“ Having come into this transient, unhappy world, worship me, Fix 
thy heart (manas) on me; become my devotee, my worshipper ; reverence me, 
and thus making me the supreme object, thou wilt come to ine. » (ix. 34.) 

“ He cometh unto me whose works are done for me, who esteemeth me 


Supreme, and who is my servant only ; whois free from BUSCBIENE, and who 
liveth amongst all men without hatred.” (xi. 55.) 


In the first class of passages mukti is supposed to be attained 
mainly by the suppression of all desire, looking upon all alike, and 
realising one’s identity with Brahma. In the second class the 
same object is supposed to be gained by bhakti, exclusive devotion 
to Krishna. 

The doctrine of mukti is largely based on the illustration, “ Just 
as rivers falling into the sea lose their names and forms, so wise men, 
losin their names and forms, attain the Paratpara Purusha.” 

Ás already mentioned, with Hindus illustration passes for argu- 
ment. Rivers mixing with the sea is no proof that men may be 
absorbed into the Divine heel Only substances.of the same kind 
unite. But God is different from any other. being ; there is none 
like Him. How, then, can any other be absorbed in Him? ` 

Granting, however, that absorption does take place, what does 
it amount to? Brahma is said to exist in a state of dreamless sleep, 
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without any more thonght than astone. Hindu absorption is practi- 
cally the same as the Buddhist nirvána or annihilation.. “ Not to 
be,” says Professor Wilson, “ is the melancholy result of the religion 
and philosophy of the Hindus.” | : | 

The Rev. Nehemiah Goreh thus contrasts his feelings as a 
Christian and a Hindu with regard to his duty to God :— 

-“Sirice ‘Christianity has taught me that God gave me my very being, I 
have begun to ‘acknowledge that my obligation of worshipping, honouring 
and loving Him would not cease as long as I had my being. So our Scrip- 
tures also expressly teach us. The holy Psalmist says: ‘Praise the Lord, 
O my soul. . While I live I will praise the Lord. I will sing praises unto 
my God while [have any being.’ I, as a Christian, have been taught to 
believe that to love and glorify God is the very end of my existence. In 
this will consist my eternal joy and happiness. Not so was my faith when 
I was a Hindu. The state of salvation, according to my belief at that time, 
was*to be free from transmigration, and to be separated, not only from the 
body, but even from the antahkarana, which is the organ of all our thoughts 
and consciousness, and to remain unconscious for ever. Indeed the teaching 
of the Vedanta, which ee the orthodox view, and which I followed, is, 
that souls, when saved, become Brahma itself, and of course lose their 
individual consciousness. So then, according to the teaching of the Vedanta 
as well as according to all other ancient schools of religion among the 
Hindus, worship of God is only possible until one obtains salvation.”! 


It is true that some Vaishnavas look for a future conscious 
existence with Vishnu, but this is contrary to the teaching of the 
Hindu Scriptures. Besides, there is no such being as Vishnu. Can 
any intelligent man believe that the god described in the Vishnu 
Puráni really exists ? 


E ' 12 ENCOURAGEMENT OF YoGA EXERCISES. 


As already stated, thd poem is partly an attempt to reconcile 
the Karma-Márga and the Jnána-Márga. The need of action is 
admitted, otherwise the human race would come to an end. On 
the whole, however, the teaching is that “ action is far inferior to 
the devotion of the mind (Yoga).” Chap. IT. 49. | 

Some explanation may first be given of the system. 

‘The Yoga, founded by Patanjali, is often styled the Theistic 
Sánkhya. It agrees in its general principles with the Sánkhya 
proper, but claims greater orthodoxy by directly acknowledging 
the existence of God. 

Indian philosophy makes salvation dependent upon right 
knowledge—that is the knowledge of the essential distinction 
between soul and non-soul. This right knowledge is generally 
supposed to be attainable only by the ascetic exercises prescribed 
in the Yoga Sástra. = 

The word Yoga means union. The great end of the Yoga is 
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to obtain union with the Supreme Being. Patanjali defines Yoga 
as ““ the suppression of the functions of the thinking principle.” 
The following are the exercises to be employed :— a 

1. Yama, restraint. 2. Niyama, religious observances. 3. 
Asana, postures. 4. Pránáyáma, regulation of the breath. 5. 
Pratyahara, restraint of the senses. 6. Dharana, fixed attention. 
7. Dhyana, contemplation. 8. Samádhi, profound meditation. 

All wandering thoughts are to be called in, and attention fixed 
on some one object. Any object will answer if it is thought of alone; 
other thoughts must be suppressed. At last there is profound medi- 
tation without any object. 

Great importance is attached to dsana, or postures, At an early 
period they were fixed as 84, but of this number ten are specially 
recommended. The following directions are given regarding some 
of them : 

The Lotus Posture—The right foot should be placed on the 
left thigb, and the left foot on the right thigh ; the hands should 
be crossed, and the two great toes should be firmly held thereby, 
the chin should be bent down to the chest; and in this posture the 
eyes should be directed to the tip of the nose. ; 

Gamukha or Cows Month Posture.—Put the right ankle on the 
left side of the chest, and similarly the left ankle ôn the right side. 

Fowl Posture.—Having established the lotus posture, if the 
hand be passed between the thigh and the knees, and: placed on 
the earth so as to lift the body aloft, it will produce the fowl seat. 

Bow Posture.—Hold the great toes with the hands and draw 
them to the ears as in drawing a bowstring. 

The regulation of the breath, prdndydma, is likewise of great 
importance. “The usual mode is after assuming the posture 
prescribed, to place the ring finger of the right hand on the left 
nostril, pressing it so as to close it, and to expire with the right, 
then to press the right nostril with the thumb, and to inspire 
through the left nostril, and then to close the two nostrils with the 
ring finger and the thumb, and to stop all breathing. The order 
is reversed in the next operation, and in the third act the first 
form is required.”* , 

Marvellous powers are attributed to the mar fully initiated in 
the Yoga. The past and present are unyeiled to his gaze. He 
sees things invisible to others. He hears the sounds that are in 
distant worlds. He becomes stronger than the elephant, bolder 
than the lion, swifter than the wind. He mounts at pleasure into 
the air or dives into the depths of the earth and the ocean. He 
acquires mastery over all things, whether animate or inanimate. 

The Gitä acknowledges the need of action, otherwise the 


*Quoted by Mr. R. C. Bose from the translation of the Yoga Shästra by 
Dr. Rajendralála Mitra. Hindu Philosophy, pp. 177, 178, 180. 
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human race would come to an end. On the whole,.however, the 
teaching is that“ work is far inferior to the devotion of the 
mind.”. (ii. 49). . > 

In the following extracts, directions are given about Yoga, 
and its advantages are pointed out: l 


“ Some sacrifice the upward breath in the downward, and the downward 
breath in the upward, stopping up the channels of the upward and downward 
breath, intent on the restraint of breaths (priindydma).”’ iv. 29. 

“ The muni who exċludeth (from his mind) external objects, (concentrating) 
the visual power between the brows and making the upward and downward life- 
breaths even, sending both through the nostrils, who restraineth the senses, 
mind, and understanding, intent on final cinancipation, from whorn desire, 
a and wrath have departed, is indeed for ever free from (birth and death.)” 
v. 26. 


“ Let the Yogi constantly practise devotion, fixed in a secluded spot alone, 
with his mind and self subdued, without expectation and without belongings. 
Fixing his seat firmly in a clean spot, neither high nor low, covered with a 
cloth, a deerskin and kusa grass. There fixing his heart on one object, 
restraining his thoughts, senses, and actions, seated on that seat, he should 
practise Yoga for the purifying of his roul. Holding his body, head and 
neck even and unmoved, (remaining) steady, looking at the tip of his nose and 
not looking around, tranquil in soul, free from anxiety, and adhering to the 
rules of the Brahmachäris, he should restrain his mind, and (concentrate) 
it on me, and sit down, engaged in devotion, meditating and intent on me. 
The Yogi, thus constantly devoting his self to abstraction, whose mind is 
restrained, attaineth peace, the supremo Nirvina that is in me.” vi. 10-15, 


The whole belief is a delusion. The brain is the organ of the 
mind.. To enableit to act properly, it must have a good supply of 
pure blood. The blood is purified by fresh air entering into the 
lungs by breathing. From want of sufficient food and suppression 
of'the breath, the blood of the Yogi is small in quantity and impure. 
The brain does not act properly. He may beina dreamy hypnotic 
condition or almost unconscious. Barth, a French writer, a dis- 
tinguished Sanskrit scholar, says of the Yoga exercises: “ Con- 
scientiously observed, they can only issue in folly and idiocy.” 

The following remarks are from Bishop Caldwell. He asks 

.what are the visible results of the philosophy of the Gité? What 
has it done for India, the land of its birth ? 


“Has it promo@ed popular education, civilization. and good government ? 
Has it educated the people in generous emotions? Has it abolished caste or 
even mitigated its evils? Has it obtained for widows the liberty of remar- 
riage? Has it driven away dancing girls from the temples? Has it abolished 
polygamy ? Has it repressed vice and encouraged virtue? Was it this 

hilosophy which abolished female infanticide, the meriah sacrifice and the 
baratos of widows ? Is it this which is covering the country with a network 
of railways and telegraphs? Is it this which has kindled amongst the Native 
inhabitants of India the spirit of’ improvement and enterprise which is 
now apparent? Need I ask the question ? All this time the philosophy of 
quietism has been sound asleep, or ‘ with its eyes fixed on the point of its 
nose,’ according to the directions of the Gítá, it has been thinking itself out 
of ite wits. This philosophy has substantially been the creed of the majority 
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of the people fot upwards of two thousand years ; and ifit had emanated from 
God, the proofs of its divine origin ought long ere this to have been apparent; 
but it has all this time been too much absorbed in ‘contemplating self by 
means of self’ to have had any time or thought left for endeavouring to 
improve the world. What could be expected of the philosophy of apathy, but 
that it should leave things to: take their course? There is much real. work 
` now being done in India in the way of teaching truth, putting down evil, and 
promoting the public welfare; but that.work is being done, not by Vedántists 
or quietists of any school, but by Christians from Europe, whose. highest. 
philosophy is to do good, and by those Natives of India. who have been 
stimulated by the teaching and example of Europeans to choose a similar 
philosophy.” 

. “The remarks of Lord Macaulay in his Essay on Lord Bacon on the 
Stoical philosophy of the ancients as contrasted with the modern Baconian” 
philosophy, which is developed from and leavened by the practical teachi 
of the Christian Scriptures, will illustrate the unprofitableness of the Vedántic 
philosophy better than can be done by any words of mine. I commend 
the study of that brilliant Essay to the youthful Hindu. If Sanskrit words 
be substituted for the Greek technical terms quoted by Macaulay, every word 
that he says respecting the philosophy of Zeno may be said with equal truth 
of the philosophy of the Gita.” a y 


A few extracts are given below from Macaulay's Essay :— 


“The chief peculiarity of Bacon's philosophy seems to us to have been 
this, that it aimed at things altogether different from those which his prede- 
cessors had proposed to themselves, 

“What then was the end which Bacon proposed to himself?" It was, to 
use his own emphatic expression, ‘fruit.’ It was the multiplying of human 
enjoyments and the mitigating of human sufferings. Tt was ‘ the relief of man’s 
estate.’ ” a, ‘ 

“Two words form the key of the Baconian doctrines, Utility and Progress. 
The ancient philosophy disdained to be useful, and was content to be station- 
ary. -It dealt largely in theories of moral perfection, which were so sublime 
that they never could be more than theories; in attempts to solve insoluble 
enigmas; in exhortations to the attainment of unattainable frames of mind. 
It could not condescend to the humble office of ministering to the comfort of 
human beings. . 

+ “The ancient philosophy was a treadmill, not a path. It was made up of 
revolving questions, of controversies which were always beginning again. It 
was a contrivance for having much exertion and no progress, It might indeed 
sharpen and invigorate the brains of those who devoted themselves to it; 
but such disputes could add nothing to the stock of knowledge. There was 
no accumulation of truth, no heritage of truth acquired by the labour of one 
generation and bequeathed to another, to be again transmitted. with large 
additions to a third. . ae 7 | 

“The same sects were still battling with the same unsatisfactory, argu- 
ments, about the same interminable questions. There had been plenty of 
ploughing, harrowing, reaping, threshing. But the garners contained only 
smut and stubble. l | RE E 

“Words and mere words, and nothing but words, had been ‘all ‘the 
fruit of all the toil of all the most renowned sages of sixty generations. The 
ancient philosophers promised what was impracticable ; they. despised what 
was paoure ; they filled the world with long words and long beards; and 
they left it as wicked and ignorant as they found it.” pe 
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13. ACTIONS PERFORMED WITHOUT ATTACHMENT (SANGA) DO NOT 
a ee © “ DEFILE.”* | 


The author of the poem saw the necessity of action. Men 
are impelled to action even against their wills; without it every- 
body. would starve. 

“No one ever resteth a moment inattive. Every man is-involuntarily 
urged to act by those gunus which are inherent in his nature.” iii, 5. 

“ Perform every appointed work, for action is preferable to inaction. 
Without action the support of thy body would not be possible.” iii. 8. 


_ But according to Hinduism, actions must be followed by their 
appropriate effects, involving future births, and preventing the 
attainment of mukti. The professed great discovery of the Gita 
is to show how actions may be performed without being attended 
by their results. The problem is thus solved: 

_All work must be done without ‘attachment ” ; it must bé 
done as a duty, without any feeling, and especially without any 
desire for reward (phala, fruit). Even religious acts in the hope 
of gaining heaven, bound the soul to successive births. Absorption 
might be gained by works, but such must be done apart from all 
selfish hope of gain. If done in this spirit, they were even praiser 
worthy, especially caste duties. Arjuna, asa Kshatriya, ought 
therefore to fight. Renunciation of works (sannydsa) is reconciled 
with devotjon by work (Karmayoga) by renouncing all the “ fruit ” 
of works. This kind of renunciation is called tydga (forsaking.) 

Krishna says :— 

“ Actions defile me not, I have no desire for the fruit of actions. He 
who knoweth me thus is not bound by actions.” iv. 14. 

“ Abandoning the desire of a reward of his actions; always contented 
and self-reliant, although he may be engaged in a work, he, as it were, doeth 
nothing.” iv. 20. l 

“ Contented with whatever he may receive, unaffected by the pairs of 
opposites (pleasure and pain, &c.,) free from envy, the same in good and evil 
fortune, he, though he worketh, is not bound.” iv. 22. 


_. “He who un off attachment offereth his actions to Brahma, is not 
tainted by sin as the lotus leaf in water.” v. 10. 


- At Akulkote, in the Bombay Presidency, there was a Sádhu 
so holy, that he gould eat beef and drink brandy without prejudice 
to his sanctity. Swami Vivekananda has been charged with eating 
pork and drinking ‘wine in America; but he is not defiled thereby. 

One object of this teaching is to persuade Arjuna that he 
might kill all his relations without harm to himself. 
_ Krishna says: | 3 : 
“ Ho who hath no feeling of egoism (that he is the doer of the actions) 


and whose mindis not tainted (with the feeling that the fruit of the action 
must accrue to him), though he kills (all) these people, kills not, is not bound, 


(by the action).”. xviii. 17. 
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A small volume has been published, entitled The Imitation 
of Sree Krishna, compiled by S. C. Mukopadhaya, m.a. The Pre- 
face contains the following horrible doctrine:— . 


“Po our mind virtue and vice being relative terms can never be applied 
to one who is regarded as the Supreme Being, ‘The being who is equal in 
virtue ag well as in vice is to us a grander being than the extremely virtuous 
man. One whose moral equilibrium remains intact in every action which 
the human mind is capable of imagining is the grandest being in the universe. 
The great Kosmic Law can never affect that being who acts without sungum 
or attraction. To teach this great lesson practically, Krishna came to the 
world, and to teach this great ‘lesson practically, he treated Vice and Virtue 
alike. In every line of ‘the Bhagavad Gité is stamped this great lesson, 
and the whole of Krishna’s máyávie life is an embodiment of this teach- 
ing. Action conmiitted without attraction is neither virtuous nor vicious, 
and such action is termed Lila in Sanskrit. Such action is the corner stone of 
the highest Ráj-Yoga, as is stated in Sloka 18,* Chapter IV. of the Gita. Of 
course such action is not possible for one who is the unwilling slave of his 
past Karma; but this is natural for one who is regarded as the very incar- 
nation of the Supreme Being. Conceive a man who is trying his utmost to 
fly from vice to its opposite pole, virtue, imagine also a being to whom heat 
and cold, virtue and vice, are the same; and you will tind that the latter 
is infinitely superior to the former. The one is ‘the infinite, the other is the 
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finite; the one is the absolute, the other is the relative.” pp. ii, iii. 


A little consideration will show the fallacy of the above 
reasoning. It destroys the eternal distinction between right and 
wrong, virtue and vice. If a man murdered his wife would a 
judge set him free because he alleged that it was “done without 
attachment ?” 

Of all false teaching that is the worst, which, as in the pre- 
ceding extract, asserts that ‘‘ virtue and vice are the same ” that 
“the ‘being who is equal in virtue as well as in vice is to us a 
grander being than the extremely virtuous man.” Well may the 
prophet’s exclamation apply to such teaching: ‘‘ Woe unto them 
that call evil good and good evil; that put darkness for light and 
light for darkness.” 

The Folk Songs of Southern India (page 166) thus express the 
same doctrine :— 


“ To them that fully know the heavenly truth, 
There is no good or ill; nor anything 
To be desired, unclean, or purely clean. e 
Where God is seen, there can be nought but God. 
His heart can have no place for fear or shame; 
For caste, uncleanness, hate, or wandering ¿honght, 
Impure or pure, are all alike to him.” 


Mr. R. C. Bose thusshows the moral influence of the doctrine :— 


“This system has proved & refuge of lies to many a hardened sinner. 
What a balm to the seared but not deadened conscience isa system which 
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#“ Hoe is wise among men, he is possessed of devotion, and performs all actions, 
who sees inaction in action, and action in inaction.” IV. 18. 
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assures them that all their fears arising from their recognition ‘of moral distinc- 
tions are groundless, and that perfect beatitude will be their reward if they can 
only bring themselves to the conclusion that there is no difference between God 
and man, virtue and vice, cleanliness and filth, heaven and hell !” 


While Hinduism denies, Christianity affirms, the reality of an 
eternal and necessary distinction between sin and righteousness. 


14. CASTE ALLEGED TO BE A DIVINE INSTITUTION. 


Caste is the essence of Hinduism. So long as a man observes 
its rules, he possesses all the rights of a Hindu, whatever may be 
his belief or conduct in other respects. Guru Prasad Sen says :— 


a 

‘Hinduism is not, and has never been a religious organization. It isa 
pure social system, insisting in those who are Hindus the observance of certain 
social forms, and not the profession of particular religious beliefs. A Hindu 
may be an atheist, a deist, a monotheist, or a polytheist, a believer in the Vedas 
or Shastras, or a sceptic as regards their authority, and his position as a Hindu 
cannot be questioned by anybody because of his beliefs or unbeliefs so long as 
he conforms to social rules.”! 


Krishna claims to be the author of Caste :— 


“The four castes were created by me according to the apportionment of 
qualities and works. Know that I, though actionless and inexhaustible, am the 
author of them.” IV. 18. 


The duties of the four castes are as follows :— 


“The duties of Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, have been 
apportioned according to the qualities born of their own natures. 

“ Tranquillity, self-restraint, austerity (tapas), purity, patience, rectitude, 
spiritual knowledge and faith, are the natural duties of a Brahman.” 

- Valour, glory, courage, skill, keeping one's ground, liberality and lordly 
bearing, are the natural duties of a Kshatriya. 

“ Agriculture, tending of cattle, and trade, form the natural duties of a 
Vaisy 


e 
“The natural duty of a Sudra consists in service.” xviii. 41-44. 
The intermingling of castes is regarded as a dire calamity. 
Krishna says : i 


“ If I should not work, these worlds would sink in ruin. I should be the 
cause of caste confusion, and should destroy these people.” iii. 24. 


Arjuna is told that a person does not sin who acts according 
to his caste. His duty as a Kshatriya was to fight, and that thus 
he would obtain an entrance to heaven. l 


‘“ Better is one’s own work though faulty, than another's well performed. 
He who doeth the work prescribed by nature incurreth no sin.” xviii. 47. 

- “ Regarding, too, thy proper duty, thou oughtest not to falter, for there is 
nothing better for a Kshatriya than a lawful battle. Happy are the Kshatriyas 
who find such a battle offered freely to them as an open door to heaven.” ii. 
81, 82.. l 
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l Introduction to the Study of Hinduism, pp. 4, 5. 
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every one to follow the work of his caste :— 


“A soldier of the Kshatriya caste. has no duty superior to fighting. 

If fighting and slaying are lawful simply because eye caste employments, 
the immutability of moral obligations is ignored. What shall. we say then 
of the Kallars, the thief caste of the South, the ancient (but now generally 
abandoned) employment of whose easte was to steal, and whose caste name 
means simply ‘thieves?’ Krishna’s teaching on this head elevates the conven- 
tional duties of the institutions of a dark age above the essential distinctions 
between right and wrong.” 


_+ Bishop Caldwell has the following remarks on the duty. of 


It is granted that caste has some advantages. It promotes a 
stationary semi-civilisation. It binds together men of the same 
class ; it promotes cleanliness ; and it is a check in certain directions 
on moral conduct. But these are far more than counterbalanced 
by its pernicious effects. The opinions of competent witnesses 
will be given on this point. 

The following are the heads of a lecture by Pandit Sivanath 
Sastri on Caste : 


(1) It has produced disunion and discord. (2) It has made honest 
manual labour contemptible in this country. (8) It has checked internal 
and external commerce. (4) It has brought on physical degeneracy by con- 
fining marriage within narrow circles. (6) It has been a source of conser- 
vatism in every thing. (6) It has suppressed the development of individual- 
ity and independence of character. (7) Is has helped in developing other 
injurious customs, such as early marriage, the charging of heavy matrimonial 
fees, &c. (8) It has successfully restrained the growth and development 
of national worth; whilst allowing opportunity of mental and spiritual culture 
only to a limited number of privileged people, it has denied these opportunities 
to the majority of the lower classes; consequently it has made the country 
negatively a loser. (9) It has made the country fit for foreign slavery by pre- 
viously enslaving the people by the most abject spiritual tyranny. ' 


Sir H. S. Maine, in Ancient Law, characterises caste as “the 
most disastrous and blighting of human institutions.” | 

Principal Caird says : ** The system of Caste involves the worst 
of all wrongs to humanity—that of hallowing evil by the authority 
and sanction of religion .... Instead of breaking down artificial 
barriers, waging war with false separations, softening divisions and 
undermining class hatreds and antipathies, religion becomes itself 
the very conse¢ration of them.” po 

“ Of all forgeries,” says Dr. K. M. Banerjea, ‘‘ the most fiagi- 
tious and profane is that which connects the name of the Almighty . 
with an untruth.” Yet this is what is done in the Gita. 


15. THE EFFICACY OF SHRADDHAS. 


Sir William Jones, in the Preface to his translation of Manu’s 
Code, characterises it as a “ system of priestcraft.” One of the 
most effectual inventions of the Brahmans for fleecing the Hindus 
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is that of Shraddhas. Their origin is attributed by Manu to the 
“ Self-Existent ” : ’ 
* e Since from hell, called Pui, the son (putra) preserves (tr4-yati), the 


Hag pes therefore, putra was he called, even by the Self-existent himself.” 


A childless man who has no son to make offerings for him is 
said to fall into the hell called Put. | 
' The general idea of the Hindus is that the dead require to 
be nourished for three generations by their descendants, and to 
have works of merit performed for their benefit. This is taught 
in the Bhagavad Gité : f , 
“Their forefathers, being deprived of pindas and water, fall (from 
heaven).” i, 42. ‘ 
Manu says that at least three Brahmans should be invited to 
Shraddhas when the ceremony is performed. 


“ The manes (pitris) indeed stand by those invited Brahmans, and follow 
(them) like wind ; likewise sit by them when seated.” vi. 189, 


The Vishnu Purdna teaches that what is given to the Brah- 
mans benefits the pitris. 

Evils of Shraddhas.—Shraddhas are a curse to India, and a 
great obstacle to its improvement. In some cases the expense is 
nearly equal to that of a marriage. 

Numbers of idle vagabonds, some of them notoriously vicious, 
are maintained who should work for their living. The impression 
is given that a man’s welfare in another world depends mainly, not 
upoh his own conduct, but on the offerings made after his death. 
Ho may lead any sort of life, however immoral and wicked, provid- 
ed he leave enough to feed the Brahmans, and especially to have 
his Shraddha performed at Gaya. Thus encouragement is given 
to sin. On the other hand, a childless man is said to fall into Put. 
The great Judge of all the earth will do that which is right. A 
man will be rewarded or punished for his own deeds, not for those 
of others over which he has no control. 

The whole gystem is clearly an invention of the Brahmans to 
deceive ignorant credulous Hindus and get their money. At a time 
when mourning the loss of relatives, they work upon their feelings, 

‘and extort from them all they can. The most frightful account is 
given of the sufferings of those whose shraddhas are not performed. 

It is our.duty to cherish the memory of our forefathers, but 
their happiness in a future state depends upon their own conduct 
—not upon our offerings. The best way of showing respect for 
them is by living noble lives. an 

he system of Shraddhas, injurious in so many ways, is,sup- 


ported by the Bhagavad Gitä. 
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16. Tae VALUE OF BHARTI. 


One great design of the poem is to exalt the doctrine of devo- 
tion to Krishna. Krishna says :— 


“Even if one of evil life Wor ppa me and not any other, he must 
certainly be deemed to be good, for he hath judged rightly.” ix. 80. 


The following assurance is given towards the end of the Poem : 
“The man, too, who may hear it in faith, without reviling, shail, when 
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liberated, attain the happy world of the virtuous.” xviii, 71. 


The value of faith depends upon its object. Faith in an 
imaginary being who has no existence, must be worthless, and 
can only destroy him by whom it is exercised. The Krishna of 
the Bhagavad Gitä as a mere fiction of the Vaishnava Brahman 
by whom it was written. Faith is Krishna, as described in the 
Puránas, with 16,100 wives, would be still worse. 


17. KNOWLEDGE REDUCES SIN To ASHES. 


In Section IV Krishna says :— 


“« Although thou wert the most sinful of all sinful men, thou wilt pass 
over all trespasses by the boat of knowledge.” 36. 

“ As the natural fire O Arjuna, reduceth the wood to ashes, so the fire of 
knowledge reduceth all actions to ashes.” 87, 4 E 


What is the knowledge that has such effects ? The blasphem- 
ous assertion, Aham Brahma, 1 am God. Is this true or false ? 


18. DYING IN THE LIGHT AND DARK FORTNIGHTS. 


The promise is made that he who departs from this world 
remembering Krishna secures absorption. 
“At the end of time, he who, quitting the body, departeth thinking 


only of me, without doubt entereth into my being.” viii. 5. 


There is, however, another requisite mentioned in the same 
Lecture. Krishna says : E 


“I will now speak to thee of that time in which, should yogis die, they 
will not return, and of that time in which dying they shall return to life. 28." 

“ Those holy men who know Brahma, departing this life in Are, light, the ` 
day-time, in the bright season of the moon, within the six months of the 
sun's northern course, go unto him.” 24. 

“But those who depart in smoke, night, the moon's dark season, and 
whilst the sun is yet within the southern part of his journey, ascend fora 
while to the regions of the moon, and again return to mortal birth.” 25. - 


Does any intelligent man believe that his future happiness 
depends upon his dying in the light or dark fortnight ? 
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PROOFS THAT THE BHAGAVAD GITA 18 NOT A 
- DIVINE REVELATION. 


The Gítá claims to be the “Divine Song.” With regard to 
one of its principal doctrines, Krishna says: en 
“This eternal (doctrine of) yoga I ‘formerly taught to Vivaswat, and 
Vivaswat taught it to Manu, and Manu made it known to Ikshwäku.” iv. 1. 


Vivaswat is interpreted to mean Aditya, the sun, the source 
of the whole Kshatriya race. Manu told it to his son Ikshwaku, 
born, according to the Vishnu Purána, “from his nostril when he 
happened to sneeze !” i 

In ancient times, the sun was represented as a god. We now 
know that itis a globe of the fiercest fire. Every intelligent 
Hindu must regard the above statement as a myth. 

The following are a few of the reasons which show that the 
Gítá is not inspired. They have been explained at length in the 
foregoing pages, so that only a summary is given. 

Its acknowledgment of Polytheism.— (See pp. 58-60). No 
intelligent man is now a polytheist. - 

2. Its pantheistic Teaching.—(pp. 60-62). Krishna claims 
to be everything that exists. The whole world has been made by 
himself; oyt of himself. 

3. Its debasing ideas of God.—(page 66). It is asserted that 
rajas and tamas proceed from God as well as sattwa. 

4., Its denial of the eternal Distinction between Right and 
Wrong.—(pp. 79-80). It is asserted that ‘‘ actions performed with- 
out attachment do not defile.” Arjuna might kill all his relations, 
yet if he acted without attachment, he would be free from the 
consequences. When a man realizes that he is one with the 
Supreme Spirit, then virtue and vice are alike to him. 

5. Its claim of Caste as Divine Institution.—(pp.81-2). This 
alone condemns the whole book. An iniquitous lie 1s put in the 
mouth of the Deity. Krishna says, “The fourfold divisions of 
castes was created by me.” The remark of Dr. K.M. Banerjea has 
been quoted : ‘‘ Of all forgeries the most flagitious and profane 
is that which connects the name of the Almighty with an 
untruth.” Yet this is what is done in the Gítá. 

6. Its false teaching with regard to salvation.—Salvation 
only means deliverance from future births. It is alleged that 
knowledge reduces sin to ashes, (page 84). The idea is given that 
if a person thinks of Krishna in his last moments, he goes to him 
(page 84). Hence the popular story of a very wicked man being 
taken to heaven, because he repeated his name when asking his son 
Náráyana to give him some water. Dying in the light fortnight 
is also considered essential to salvation. (page 84). 
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7. Its false Reasoning and Contradictions.—Bishop Caldwell 
shows that, according to Krishna’s logic, murder is impossible, for 
the soul cannot be killed (page 57). A few of the contradictions 
acknowledged by Mr. Telang are quoted. (page 66). . 

8. Its whole Doctrine of Yoga is a Delusion.—As already men- 
tioned, the author makes Krishna say that he taught this “ eternal 
doctrine to Vivaswat, ” the sun. ‘This has been shown to be- 
untrue. The doctrine itself is also false. God and the soul are 
not essentially one, so there cannot be a union between them in 
the Hindu sense. It has been explained that the air we breathe 
purifies the blood. If this is not done, we become insensible and 
die, as when a person is hanged or drowned. By suppressing the 
breath a person becomes so unconscious that he ceases to think. 
But this idiocy is ño step to union with God: he has only render- 
ed himself useless. 

Union with God is impossible. The Creator and the creature 
must remain eternally distinct. But our great Father in heaven 
offers to us an eternal conscious existence of unspeakable happi- 
ness in His presence. We become fit for this, not by mechanical 
means as posturing and suppressing the breath, but by feelings of 
sorrow for sin, love to God, and doing good to our fellowmen. 
This is more fully explained in the next chapter. | 

The Gítá dwells upon the importance of Knowledge. The Hpi- 
phany shows how this doctrine was exploded in the West many 
centuries ago: 

“This difference between a religion of intellectual ‘knowledge’ or 
mosis, and one of faith or pistis, was long ago known to the Christian Church. 
tt is no new experience; in its infancy it had to contend with enormous 
theosophical systems, like that of the Giid, and chiefly of Asiatic origin. * The 
professors of these systems called themselves the * Gnostics’ or Knowers. and 
despised Christianity as a religion of mere faith. Each of them had its tre- 
mendous and elaborated account to give of the universe, couched in high. 
sounding verse or prose, which it considered to exhaust all the possibilities of 
knowledge. They also, like the Gítá, enjoined minute and arduous ascetic 
discipline as the right preparation for reaching the height of intuition. They 
flourished, attracted many disciples, and past away, while the religion of 
faith survived. Why? Because the object of their belief was an intellectual 
one, and mainly speculative. They were religions of the head rather than of 
the soul and heart; they could not feed the cravings of the latter, and so they 
were found wanting, and expired with the next turn of the wheel of philoso- 
phic thought. Just because they were religions founded on prions rather 
than philosophies founded on religion, they went out of fashion with the 
particular systems they built upon.” Sept. 27, 1895. . 


Some of the deficiencies of the Gité are thus pointed out by 
Bishop Caldwell : , o 


“It nowhere exhibits any sense of the evil of sin considered as a viola- 
tion of law, as defiling the conscience, and as counteracting the ends for 
which man was created. It makes no paneon for the re-establishment of 
the authority of the Divine Lawgiver by the expiation of sin in such a 
manner as to render forgiveness compatible with justice. It teaches nothing 
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and knows nothing respecting the forgiveness of sin. It makes no provision 
for the healing of the wounds of the sin-sick soul by the communication of 
sanctifying grate and instruction in sanctifying truth. The salvation it 
teaches is not a salvation from sin by means of a new birth to righteousness, 
commencing in the present life and perfected hereafter, but merely a salva- 
tion from tlie necessity of being born again in repeated births, by means of 
the final emancipation of spirit from matter. The moral system of the Gitá 
fails therefore in the most essential points—the vindication of the justice of 
‚the moral Governor of the Universe, and the restoration of harmony between 
man’s moral nature and the constitution of things under which he is placed.” 


The duty of prayer is not urged. Man must raise himself 
by himself, and that chiefly by posturing and regulation of the 
breath. It is not by such means that holiness can be attained. 

Real Authorship.—The poem bears internal evidence that it 
was written by a Vaishnava Brahman, who had the ordinary Hindu 
polytheistic and een ideas, who sought to uphold caste and 
the privileges of his order, while he endeavoured to harmonise some 
doctrines of Hindu philosophy, and give prominence to Krishna 
bhakti. A blasphemous claim is made that “the Deity ” spoke the 
words which he wrote, and the book was foisted into the Mahábhá- 
rata to get the support of its authority. 

The true conclusion with regard to the Bhagavad Gita is thus 
expressed by Bishop Caldwell :— 

“The style of the composition is flowing and elegant, but the 
philosophy (aught is unsound, and the doctrine immoral. It is poison 
administered in honey.” 

Dr. Murray Mitchell quotes the following opinion of it held by 
the celebrated French philosopher, M. Cousin :— 


“* Before this kind of theism, at once terrible and chimerical, and repre- 
sented in extravagant and gigantic symbols, human nature must have trembled 
and denied itself. “Art, in its powerless attempt to represent being in itself, 
necessarily rose without limit to colossal and irregular creations. God being 
all, and man nothing, a formidable theocracy pressed upon humanity, taking 
from it all liberty, all movement, all practical interest, and consequently all 
morality. Again, you will comprehend how man, despising himself, has 
not been able to take any thought for recalling the memory of his actions ; 
so that there is no history of man and no chronology in India.”* 
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It is admitted that the Hindu ideas with regard to incarnations, 
though defective in many respects, recognise, says Hardwick, the 
idea of God descending to the level of the fallen creature and be- 
coming man to lighten the burden of pain and misery under which 
the universe is groaning. 


* Hinduism, Past and Present, pp. 80, 81. 
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“No thoughtful student of the past records of man,” says 
Trench, “ can refuse to acknowledge that through all its history 
there has run the hope of a redemption from the evil which oppress- 
es it; and as little can deny that this hope has continually attached 
itself to some single man. The help that is coming to the world, 
it has seen incorporated in a person. The generations of men, 
weak and helpless in themselves, have evermore been looking after 
OnE in whom they may find all they look for vainly in them- 
selves and in those around them.” 

Teaching by example is far more effective than mere precept. 
Humanity also yearns for one who can sympathise with it in its 
troubles. All these requirements are met in JESUS CHRIST, the 
Nishkalank, or spotless, Avatára. ~ . 

Space does not permit a full account to be given of the won- 
drous life and teaching of Jesus Curist. The reader is referred 
to the account of them given in the Gospels, the first part of the 
New Testament. 

Jesus Christ was born about 19 centuries ago at Bethlehem, a 
small town in Palestine, about midway between India and Eng- 
land. His first recorded discourse was at Nazareth, where He 
read the following passage from the prophet Esaias, or Isaiah, 
explaining His object in coming to the world: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because He hath anoint- 
ed me to preach the Gospel to the poor; He hath sent*me to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” “To-day,” 
He said, “is this scripture fulfilled.” 

He summed up our duty in the two great commands : 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart: 

Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: 

He taught that sinful thoughts are forbidden as well as acts. 
“ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart.” 

Men are defiled, not by what they eat, but by evil thoughts, 
covetousness, pride, thefts, adulteries, &c. 

It is said of Himself that He “ went about doing good.” 

He was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. 
No guile was found in His mouth. He was full of grace and 
truth. He challenged His bitterest enemies to find in Him any 
stain of sin. 

Instead of spending His life in pleasure, He was a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with griefs. His life was one of privation. 
It is said of Him that He had not where to lay His head. Hesym- 
pathized with all our sorrows. He wept with Martha and Mary at 
the grave of their brother. His griefs and sorrows were ours. He 
was wounded for our trahsgressions; He was bruised for our 
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iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon, land with His 
stripes we are healed. 


His teaching was, “Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” When dying on the cross, 
He prayed for His murderers, saying, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; for 
they know not what they do.” | 


Truly this was the Son of God. 
J. S. Mill on Jesus Christ:— 


“Whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, Christ 
is still left—a unique figure, not more unlike all His precursors than all His 
followers, even those who had the direct benefit of His personal teaching. It 
is of no use to say that Christ, as exhibited in the Gospels, is not historical, 
and that we know not how much of what is admirable has been superadded 
by the tradition of His followers. Who among his disciples, or among their 
proselytes, was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of 
imagining the life and character revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee—still less the early Christian writers. About the life 
and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of personal originality combined with 
profundity of thought which must place the Prophet of Nazareth, even in 
the estimation of those who have no belief in His inspiration, in the very 
first rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can boast. 
When this pre-eminent genius is combined with qualities of probably the 
greatest moral reformer and martyr to that mission who ever existed upon 
earth, religion cannot be said to have made a bad choice in pitching upon this 
man as the igeal representative and guide of humanity ; nor even now would 
it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtué from the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour so to live that 


Christ would approve our life.” (Essays on Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
and Theism; pp. 258-55.) 


-Lecky, in his History of European Morals, bears the following 
testimony to the EFFECTS of Christianity :— 

“It was reserved for Christianity to present to the world a character, 
which, through all the changes of eighteen centuries, has inspired the hearts 
of men with an impassioned love: has shown itself capable of acting on all 
ages, temperaments, and conditions; has been not only the highest pattern 
of virtue, but the strongest incentive to its practice; and has exercised so 
deep an influence, that the simple record of three years of active life has done 


more to regenerate and soften mankind then all the discussions of philosophers 
and all the exhortations of moralists.” 


e 

Reasons forthe Study of Christianity.—An intelligent man 
should have some acquaintance with all the great religions of the 
world, but Christianity has special claims to attention. 

There are so many allusions to Christianity scattered through- 
out English literature, that no one ignorant of it can be a thorough 
English scholar. It is Christianity which has mainly raised paint- 
ed savages to the fore-front of civilization. Gladstone, one of the 
greatest statesmen of modern times, says, that for “ the last fifteen 
hundred years Christianity has always marched in the van of all 
human improvement and civilization, and it has harnessed to its car 
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all that is grest and glorious in the human race.” Christianity was 
the religion of men like Milton, Newton, Johnson, and Scott. 
Shakespeare, the greatest of writers, ends his will with these words: 
“ I commend my soul into the hands of God my Creator; hoping 
and assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus Christ, 
my Saviour, to be made partaker of life everlasting.”. 

Christianity alone has a Saviour. Every thoughtful man feels 
the burden of guilt which he carries about with him; in the battle 
with evil which every man should fight, he feels that he needs help. 
Christianity provides both. Alone we entered the world; alone we 
depart. Christianity does not leave us to pass tremblingly into 
an unknown eternity ; it promises the Saviour's presence with us 
in that trying hour, and comforts us with the' hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

‘Let the reader seriously ponder the foregoing remarks. For 
further information he is referred to Short Papers for Seekers after 
Truth, (1 An.), or to Dr. Murray Mitchell’s Hlements of Christian 
Truth, (13 As.) containing lectures to educated Hindus; but, above 
all, to the New Testament, obtainable in any of the Bible Depóts 
scattered over India. 


NOTE ON THE POONA MURDERS. 
See pp. 79-81. ` 5 


Chapekar was hanged for the murder of Mr. Rand at Poona. 
On his way to the scaffold, he had a copy of the Bhagavad Gitä. 
His crime was justified by the doctrine that, ‘‘ Actions performed 
without attachment do not defile.” . 
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Aryans brought with them to India as their most precious possession. 


The Atharva-Véda. 8vo. 76 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

This is the Voda of Prayers, Charms, and Spells. A classified selection of the 
Hymns is given, including charms to cure discases, expel demons, secure success in 
life, destroy enemies, &c. ; with a review of the whole. 


The Brahmanas of the Vedas. 8vo. 232 pp. By THE Rev. 
K. S. MAcDOoNALD, M.A., D.D., Author of The Vedic Religion. 
8 As. Post-free, 10 As. | 
Accounts are given ofthe Brahmanas of the Rig-Veda, Sama Veda, Black and 
White Yajur Vedas, and the Atharva Veda, showing the development of Hinduism. 
Tho state of society, the human, horse, and other sacrifices, the gods and religion of 
tho Brahmanas are described ; with many interesting details, 
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VOLUME II. 
PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS AND LAW BOOKS. 


Selections from the Upanishads. 8vo. 120 pp. 4 As. Post-frec, 
5 As. 

The Katha, Isa, and Svetasvatara, as translated into English by Dr. Roer, are 
quoted in full, with the notes of Sankara Acharya and others ; and there are copious 
extracts from the Brihad Aranya and Chhandogya Upanishads; with an examination 
of their teaching. 


The Bhagavad Gita. 8vo. 108 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 


This work, supposed to represent the loftiost flight of Hindu philosophy, consists 
of a supposod dialogue between Arjuna and Krishna. It seeks to harmonise the 
Vedanta, Yoga, and Sankhya doctrines, combining with them faith (bhakti) in 
Krishna, and stern devotion to caste duties. Numerous explanatory notes are added. 


Vedanta Sara. 8vo. 143 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 


This celebrated treatise, by Sadananda, is considered the best popular exposition 
of the Vedanta philosophy. The English translation is by the late Dr. Ballantyne, 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares; but it has been carefully revised. An 
introductory sketch of Hindu philosophy is given; a brief summary of the Vedanta 
Sutras, followed by an examination of the system. The proofs were read by Colonel 
G. A. Jacob. 


Yoga Sastra. 8vo. 78 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Yoga Sutras of Patanjali examined, and the supposed Yoga powers shown to 
be a delusion. The true Yoga Sastra is explained; with a notice of Swami Viveka- 
nanda's Yoga Philosophy. 


The Laws of Manu. 8vo. 100 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 43 As. 


Manara Dharma-Sastra, the Laws of Manu, is not only the most important of all 
the legal Codes, but it is regarded as almost equal in holiness to the Vedas. An 
English translation is given of the principal passages, with brief notices of other 
Dharma-Sastras, and a review of the whole. 


VOLUME III. 
EPIC POEMS AND PURANAS. 


The Ramayana. 8vo. 180 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 83 As. 


A full abridgment of this celebrated poem is given in English, with explanatory 
notes, where necessary. An Introduction treats of the author and age of the poem, 
with explanations of its aims by eminent Oriental scholars ; it''s compared with the 
Mahabharata and the Greek epic poems. The review describes the state of society 
during the time of the author; the claims of the poem to be a sacred book are 
edo and, in conclusion, an account is given of the Nishkalank or Spotless 

vatar. 


The Mahabharata. 8vo. 176 pp. 7 As. Post-free, 83 As. 


This work, besides affording vivid pictures of the times described, may be regarded 
as an encyclopedia of Hinduism, containing most of the legends with which the 
people are familiar. The Bhagavad Gita, included in the Bhishma-Parva, is pub- 
lished separately. The leading story of the poem is given, with some of the principal 
episodes. The introduction treats of the authorship, &c.; the reviow notices the 
excellencies and defects of the poem, dc. 
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The Vishnu Purana. 8vo.96\pp. 3 As. Post-fred, 4 As. 


° An abridgment is ‚given, verbatim, from the English translation of H. H. Wilson, 
Professor of Sanskrit University of Oxford; with an examination of the Book in 


the light of the present day. A very brief abstract is also given of the eighteen 
Puranas. 


Sold separately or in volumes. 


The volumes may be had in stiff covers at Re. 1 each; in half 


cloth at Re. 14; Postage, 2 As. The prices are net—no discount 
is allowed. 


HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 


A Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems. 
2nd Edition. 8vo. 208 pp. Price, 10 As. net, Post-free. 

By Nehemiah, Nilakantha Sástri Goreh, Translated from the original Hindi, 
printed and manuscript, by Fitz-Edward Hall, D. C. L., Ozon, H. M.'s Inspector of 
Public Instruction for the Central Provinces. 

Philosophic Hinduism. 8vo. 72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

The Upanishads; the Six Schools of Hindu Philosophy; the Minor Schools; 
Doctrines of Philosophie Hinduism: the Bhagavad Gita ; Causes of the Failure of 
Hindu Philosophy. 

Studies in the Upanishads. 8vo.80 pp. 23 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Five Lectures by the Rev. T. E. Slater. An interesting account is given of the 
development of ancient Indian thought, and its practical results in the life and 
religion of the people. The Vedänta is contrasted with Christianity. 
Transmigtation and Karma. 8vo. 60 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 23 As. 


Lectures by Rev. T. E. Slater. An examination of two important Hindu tenets. 
Transmigration. 12mo. 19 pp. By Rev. Dr. W. HoorEr, 1 Anna. 


Swami Vivekananda on Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 
4 As. 


The Swami's Chicago Address is quoted in full and examined ; important facts are 
brought out which he omitted to state. 


Swami Vivekananda and his Guru. 8vo. 125 pp. 3 As. Post- 
free, 4 As. 


A history of the Swami and his Guru is given ; the Swami’s boasted success in the 
West is shown to be untrue by the letters of 45 prominent Americans ; the Vedanta 
philosophy examined ; portraits are given of Schopenhauer and Max Miiller, with an 
estimate of the importance to be attached to their approval of Vedantism. 


POPULAR HINDUISM. 
Popular Hinduism. 8vo. 96 pp. 23 As. Post-free, 33 As. 


Review of the Hinduism, of the Epic Poems and Puranas, &c.; Rites and Obser- 
vances ; Effects of Hinduism, and Suggested Reforms. 


History of the Hindu Triad. (Brahms, Vishnu, and Siva.) 8vo. 
64 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 23 As. 
An account is first given of the earliest gods of the Hindus; the changes which 
afterwards took place are described, with the development of the Triad as given in 
the Hindu sacred books. 
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Krishna as described in the Päranas and Bhagavad Gita. 
8vo. 72 pp. 23 As. Post-free, 3 As. 


A full account is given of the Krishna Avatára, chiefly taken from the Vishnu 
Purana, with some extracts from the Bhagavata Purána and the Mahábhárata. The 
circumstances which led to the great war between the Pándus and Kurus are 
described; and some of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gítá are examined in 
detail. 


Account of the Temple of Jagannath at Puri. 8vo. 48 pp. 13 As. 
The account is taken chiefly from Dr. RAJENDRALALA MITRA'S Antiquities of Orissa; 
Hunter's Gazetteer of India, Sterling’s Orissa, Kc. With views of the temple, 
procession, and images. 
Devil-Dancers, Witch-Finders, Rain-Makers, and Medicine 
Men. 4to. 60 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 


A full account of these curious and degrading superstitions, prevalent among 
backward nations in different parts of the world; with 36 illustrations. 


BRAHMA SAMAJ. 


The Brahma Samaj, and other Modern Eclectic Religious 
Systems. 108 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 


Modern Hindu Theism; Rammohun Roy; Debendranath Tagore; Keshub 
Chunder Sen; Sadharan Brahmo Samaj; Madras Brahmoism ; Prarthana Samajes. 


CHRISTIANITY. 


Christianity Explained to a Hindu; or, The Doetrines of 

Christianity and Hinduism Compared. 60 pp. 2 As. 
Doctrines about God, Creation, the Soul, Karma, Transmigration, Sin, Incarnations, 

Salvation, Prospects at death, and Comparative Effects. 

India Hindu, and India Christian; or, What Hinduigm has 
done for India, and what Christianity would do for it. 
8vo. 72 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Address to thoughtful Hindus, showing how much their country would benefit 
from the religion which many of them now oppose. 

Letters to Indian Youth on the Evidences of Christianity. 
12mo. 280 pp. 6 As. Post-free, 7 As. 


By the Rev. Dr. Murray MrrcHeLí. External and Internal Evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; Examination of Popular Hinduism, Vedantism, and Muhammadanisin. 


Barrows Lectures. Christianity the World-Wide Religion. 
8vo. 188 pp. 6 As. ` Post-free, 74 As. 

Seven Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Barrows, of Chicago. 

1. The World-Wide Aspects of Christianity. 2. The World-Wide Effects of 
Christianity. 3. Christian Theism as the basis of a Universal Religion. 4. The 
Universal Book. 5. The Universal Man and Saviour. 6. The Historical Character 
of Christianity. 7. The World’s First Parliament of Religions. 


Elements of Christian Truth. 12mo. 71 pp. H As. 
Lectures, by the Rev. Dr. Murray MITCHELL, delivered to Educated Hindus. 


Bushnell’s Character of Jesus. 18mo. 92 pp. 1} As. 
With notes by the Rev. T. E, SLATER. 
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The History of Christianity\in India; with its Prospects. 
8vo. 150 pp. 5 As. Post-free, 6 As. 
An account of the carly Christian Missions, and the progress of Christianity among 


the principal nations; with 35 illustrations, including portraits of some eminent 
Missionaries. 


Testimonies of Great Men to the Bible and Christianity, 

8vo. 45 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 
O¥inions expressed by great writers, philosophers, scientists, lawyers and states- 

men, $ oving that the Bible and Christianity are firmly believed by the most eminent 

men of th€ time. 

How the People of Ancient Europe became Christians, and the 
Future Religion of India? 8vo. 48 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 
2 As. 


An account of the Eastern and Western Aryans; their common origin; resem- 
blances in language and religion ; how Christianity was first brought to Europe; the 
opposition it encountered, and its final success, with the evidence that it will follow 
a similar course in India. 


Civilization, Ancient and Modern, Compared; Remarks on the 
study of Sanskrit. 8vo. 48 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 


Doddridge's Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 12mo. 
180 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 4 As. 


This is an abridged edition of one of the most useful works on Christianity in the 
English language. 


AIDS TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


e - 
The Beginnings of Christianity. 12ıno. 124 pp. 2 As. 
An Introduction to the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles, with a 
Vocabulary and two Maps. 


Jesus Christ: His Life and Times. 8vo. 176 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 
4 As. i 


The claims of Jesus Christ to attention ; the Preparation for His Coming; the 
Times in which He lived; His carly Life, Public Ministry, and Death ; His character 
contrasted with the highest Hindu, Buddhist, and Muhammadan Ideals. Compiled 
from Stalker, Farrar, Geikie, etc, Addressed to Educated Hindus. 


The Founder of Christianity. 12mo. 250 pp. Stiff covers, 4 As. 
Full cloth, gilt. title, 8 As. 


An Introduction to the New Testament; with a Statement of Christian Truth, 
Prayers, Vocabulary, and two Maps. Includes most of the preceding, with additions. 


Notes on the Ggspel of Luke. 8vo. 178 pp. 3 As. Post-free, 
4 As. 


Explanations, selected from some of the best English works on the subject, are 
given, suited to Hindu students. Some of the principal lessons arc also pointed out, 


PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL HINDUS. 


No. 1. The Relation between Christianity and Hinduism. 8vo. 
32 PP. y the Rev. Dr. KRISHNA Monun BANERJEA, late 
rit Ex 


Sans aminer to the Calcutta University. 4 Anna. 
Tho remarkable resemblances, in some respects, between ancient Hinduism and 
Christianity are pointed out. 
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No. 2. The Supposed and Real ifoctrines of Hinduism, as held 
by Educated Hindus. 8vo. 32 pp. By the Rev. NEHEMIAH 


(NILAKANTH) GOREH. 4 Anna. 
It is shown that the belief of educated Findus yee regard to God, His Attributes, 
Creation, &e., are not found in the Vedas; but hae been derived from Christianity. 


No. 3. Moral Courage. 8vc. 32 pp. % Anna. 
A lecture by the Bishop of Bombay. - 


No. 4. The Importance of Religion. 8vo. 48 pp. $ Anna. . 


RE 
An appeal to the young, by Joun FoStTER, author of Essays on Decision of Ch®racter. 


No. 5. Christianity, or—What? 8vo. 16 pp. + Anna. By the 
Rev. H. Rice. 

Christianity is shown to be the only religion which meets the wants of man. 

No. 6. The Sense of Sin in the Light of History. A lecture 
by the Rev. F. W. KeLLeTr, M.A., Madras Christian College. 
8vo. 20 pp. } Anna. i 

It is shown that the deeper the sense of sin, the more nature the religious life. 


No. 7. Bishop Caldwell on Krishna and the Bhagavad Gita. 
8vo. 32 pp. ł Anna. 

A reprint of Remarks on the late Hon. Sadagopah Charloo’s introduction to a 
Reprint of a Pamphlet entitled, ‘ Theosophy of the Hindus; ” with a preface by the 
Rev. J. L. Wyatt. 

No. 8. The Duties of Educated Young Men to their Country. 
8vo. 16 pp. 4 Anna. 

Address by the Rev. H. BALLANTYNE, at a Meeting of the Ahmednagar Debating 
Society. Translated from the Marathi, ' 


No. 9. Christ the Fulfilment of Hinduism. 8vo. 23 pp. ¿ Anna. 
A lecture by the Rey. F, W. KELLETT, M.A., Madras Christian College. 
No. 10. Vedantism. 8vo. 21 pp. ¿ Anna. 
By the Rev. LaL BEHARI Day, with numerous Sanskrit quotations. 
No. 11. The Defectiveness of Brahmoism. 8vo. 2* pp. } Anna. 
A lecture by the Rev, Lan BEuarı Day. 
No. 12, Preliminary Dialogues on Important Questions in 
India. 8vo. 74 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 
By a member of the Oxford Mission, Calcutta. Hindu and Christian Conceptions 
of God, Theism versus Pantheism, Personality, Merit and Demerit, Sin, «e. 


No. 13. Helps to Truth-Seekers. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 
By the Rev. H. Rice. Current objections to Christianity considered. 


No. 14. Hindu Pantheism. 8vo. 18 pP. 4 Anna. 
From Anti-theistic Theories, by the Professor Flint, an able Writer. 
No. 15. Hinduism and Christianity: a Comparison and a 
Contrast. 8vo. 64 pp. 14 As. Post-free, 2 As. 
By the Rev. Dr. J. P. Jones of Madura. The points in which the two Religions 
resemble each other are stated, as well as their differences. 
No. 16. The Gods of Ancient Europe. 8vo. 80 pp. 2 As. Post- 
free, 24 As. 


The Gods of ancient Greece, Rome, Germany, and Britain are described; their dis- 
appearance before Christianity, and the prospects of a similar change in India. 
Numerous illustrations. 


Complete in one Volume. Half Cloth, gilt title, 1 Re. Postage, 2 As. 
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SOCIAL) REFORM. 


On Decision of Character and Mgral Courage. 8vo. 56 pp. 13 As. 
Post-free, 2 As. 

A reprint of Foster's celebrated Essa,” Sith 
to India, o 
Saęęary Reform in India. 55 pp. 2 As. Post-free, 24 As. 

Ho hs of Lives may be saved every year, and crores of cases of Sickness 
prevens ,; E,$cautions against Fever, Cholera,’ Diabetes, &c. 

Is India becoming Poorer or Richer? With Remedies for the 
Existing Poverty. 8vo. 82 pp. 24 As. Post-free, 3 As. 

Tho prevailing idea with regard to the increasing poverty of India shown to be 
incorrect, and the truo means of promoting its wealth explained. 

Debt and tiie Right Use of Money. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 

Prevalence of Debt in India; its Causes; Evils; how to get out of it; with 
Franklin’s Way to Wealth, &c. 

Purity Reform. 8vo. 32 pp. 1 Anna. 


The great need of this reform shown, and the means for its promotion. 


Temperance Reform in India. 8vo. 40 pp. 13 As. Post-free, 2 As. 


Intoxicating liquors in Ancient India; Intemperauce in England; Temperance 
Reform inthe West; spread of Intemperance in India; Temperance Reform in 
India; how to promote Temperance Reform; with Portraits of Livesey, Father 
Matthew, Sir Wilfred Lawson, Dean Farrar, Messrs. Samucl Smith and Caine. 


some remarks on its application 


Caste. 8vo. 66 pp. 2 As. Post-frec, 23 As. 

Supposed and real origin of Caste: Laws of Caste according to Manu; its Effects; 
Duty with regard to it. 
The Women of India and what can be Done for Them. 8vo. 

158 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 54 As. wen 
. à . ` 

Women in Fundu literature; Female Education; Marriage Customs; Widow 

Marriage; means to be adopted to raise the position of Women. 


The above complete in one Volume, 1 Rupee Net. Postage, 24 As. 


Prize Essay on the Promotion of Indian Domestic Reform. 8vo. 
144 pp. 4 As. Post-free, 5 As. 
The prize was gained by Ganpat Lakshman, of Bombay, in 1841. His Essay was 
published with a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Dr. John Wilson, in which it is highly 
commended as giving a graphic and correct picture of Hindu family life. 


e 
PICK PAPERS ON INDIAN REFORM, } Anna each. 


Some are original; others are abridged from the foregoing for popular use, 


1. Causes of Indian Poverty. 

2. Indian Marriage Customs. 

3. Supposed and Real Causes of Disease. 

4. Patriotism: False and True. 

5. Management of Infants. 

6. Debt, and How to Get out of it. 

7. The Purdah; or the Seclusion of Indian Women. ` 
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8. Caste: its Origin and Effects. 
9. Astrology. 


‘ao. What has the British “Government done for India? 


rie Who wrote the Vedas Pr 

12. Manáva-Dharma Setri. 

13. The Bhagavad Gia: 

14. The Science of the Hindu Sastras. 


15. Fevers: their Causes, Treatment, and Preventior. 
16. Cholera and Bowel. Complaints. nn. 


17. Animal Worship. 


18. Early Marriage; its Evils and Suggested Reforms. 


19. Duty to a Wife. 
20. The Fruits of Hinduism. 


21. Indian Widows, and what should be Done for them. 


22. The Advantages of Female Education. ~-~ 


23. Hindu and Christian Worship Compared. 
24. Hindu Pilgrimages. 
25. Charity: False and True. 


26. The Two Watchwords—Custom and Progress. 


27. The Value of Pure Water. 

28. Charms, Mantras, and other Superstitions. 
20. Nautches. 

30. Importance of Cleanliness. 

31. How to have Healthy Children. 

32. How to bring up Children. 

33. How to take care of the Sick. 

34. Eclipses. 

35. Family Prayer. 

36. Giving Abuse. 

27- Shraddhas. 

38. Karma or Fate. 

30. The Fatherhood of God. 

40. The Brotherhood of Man. 

41. Hindu and Christian Ideals of Piety. 
42. Prayaschitta. 


Complete in a Volume, half bound, gilt title, 1 Re. Postage, 2 As. 


43. An Appeal to Young India. 
PROGRESS. 


This is a monthly illustrated Periodical for the educated classes in 
India and Ceylon. The subscription is only 8 As. a year; with 
postage, 11 As. Three copies may be sent for 4 anna postage. 


The Periodical is specially recommended to TEACHERS. 


It would 


give new ideas to their pupils, while the page for students 
would be very useful to those preparing for examinations. 


Orders to be addressed to Mr. A. T. Scorr, Tract Depót, MADRAS. 


PRINTED AT THE M. E. PUBLISHING HOUSE, MOUNT "ROAD, MADRAS, 1900. 
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